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the city was small the so-called "rivers" which separate the islands
and the mainland caused little trouble, for few people made journeys
out of town. In time, however, the lower end of Manhattan became
thickly covered with buildings. As this went on, the price of land kept
rising. People who were planning new business enterprises did not
want to locate beyond the water barriers, but were willing to pay high
prices for land near the center of the city. Accordingly, today in some
parts of New York a single square foot of land is worth over $1,000.
A piece the size of an ordinary school desk is worth about $5,000. From
the mere rent of an area the size of five desks the owner could get much
more than the average wages of a laborer, or enough to support a family
in moderate comfort.

When land became so valuable people began to try to overcome the
difficulty due to the water barriers by erecting higher and higher build-
ings. New York has 36 buildings more than 500 feet high, Chicago has
9, all the rest of the United States 10, and the rest of the world only 2.
New York's tallest skyscraper, the Empire State Building with 86 stories,
towers a quarter of a mile. Some skyscrapers accommodate 15,000
workers. The streets between such huge buildings are like deep canyons,
so gloomy that rents in their lower stories have decreased. When the
elevators cease to run, as has sometimes happened during a strike, some
of the workers take half an hour to climb to their offices, and a few are
unable to do it.

While the skyscraper type of architecture was being developed as one
response to water barriers, ferries were coming into existence as another
response. Thus large numbers of New York workers were able to build
homes in Brooklyn, or on the Jersey side of the Hudson, where land is
relatively cheap and the surroundings pleasant. On this account the
ferry system grew to such proportions that there are still about 30 lines,
although new bridges and tunnels have caused some to be given up. All
the railroads, too, except those now known as the New York Central, and
the New York, New Haven and Hartford, had to carry their passengers
and freight to the city by boat, and some still do so.

In addition to all this the New Yorkers, in their desire to overcome
the water barriers of their island home, have built 7 huge bridges to Long
Island at the enormous expense of well over $200,000,000. They have
spent more than half as much on the still vaster George Washington
Bridge across the Hudson from Manhattan to New Jersey, and on 6
smaller bridges connecting the mainland with Manhattan and Staten
Island. They have also dug tunnels to carry electric trains under the
rivers, 9 under the East River to Long Island, 4 under the broad Hudson
to the Jersey side, and 3 under the narrow Harlem River to reach the